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Students, Faculty Exchange Views 
During GW’s “Day of Dialogue” 


Exploring together the avenues for student-faculty dialogue and the 
steps toward future change in the curriculum were the primary aims of 
Students and faculty who participated in “Friday the Thirteenth: Day of 
Dialogue,” on December 13. The day was set aside as an official holi- 
day for Columbian College, the undergraduate college of arts and sci- 
ences, so that students and faculty could discuss the courses offered in 
the college, and on a broader scale, examine the questions of a univer- 
Sity’s relevance to today’s world. 


WINTER, 1968 


Initiated by Calvin D. Linton, Dean 
lof Columbian College, the Day of 
Dialogue afforded those students who 
had expressed an interest in the cur- 
‘iculum in which they were enrolled, 
|an Opportunity to discuss with their 
Own professors the structure and con- 
tent of the courses, as well as the re- 
‘quirements of the entire program 
jwithin the Columbian College. 


| In proposing the program, Dean 
‘Linton said that he felt such a day 
“would provide a splendid opportunity 
‘for students and faculty to re-learn 
‘that their interests are parallel, their 
| Objectives congruent, and their good 
faith held in common.” He added that 
| although the classroom is a place 
| Where discussion of curriculum matters 
/Often takes place, it is not the ideal 
Place. There is simply too much to 
teach, for there to be any major time 
left over for student-professor con- 
versation,” he said. 


“Day of Dialogue” opened with an 
assembly in which two speakers— 
Dean Linton and James P. Dixon, 
resident of Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio—expressed their views 
(On the topic, “A Liberal Education: A 
Re-Assessment.” While President 
Dixon labeled the present-day “Insti- 
‘ution of Education” as obsolete with 
forms and functions having roots in 
‘the past, Dean Linton blamed many of 
‘the Problems of our society today on 
the failure of the liberal arts education. 
Dean Linton offered two questions, 
What is a liberal arts education to- 
day,” and “how is it relevant in our 
lives,” as a possible guide for the dis- 
cussion of the day. 


After the opening session, the ac- 
tivity centered on 15 separate inter-dis- 
ciplinary workshops held in class and 
meeting rooms for discussion of fresh- 
man-sophomore requirements, Faculty 
members from various departments 
were present in all the rooms to par- 
ticipate and answer questions about 
their own particular fields. Topics dis- 
cussed varied from criticism of intro- 
ductory courses, labeled as an insult to 
a student’s intelligence, to doing away 
with required science courses. Mem- 
bers of several groups proposed sep- 
arate introductory courses for majors 
and non-majors. 

The afternoon sessions were organ- 
ized along departmental lines for dis- 
cussion of the junior-senior years. 
Topics included the major programs 
in the upper division of Columbian 
College and their relationship to lower 
division and graduate work. 

During the evening segment of the 
program, panels of students and fac- 
ulty examined questions relating the 
University to various aspects of society 
such as government, the city and mi- 
norities and the international scene. 
These participants were also interested 
in such questions as: developing a co- 
curriculum to supplement, enrich and 
update the basic liberal arts program 
at GW; the possibilities for developing 
ways of improving and developing, 
through experimentation and innova- 
tion, the basic liberal arts and sciences 
curriculum; the relevance of our edu- 
cation program to an urban environ- 
ment; and what programs can best 
offer both black and white students a 
meaningful, interracial educational ex- 
perience. 
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December News Makers: GW’s Basketball team, by December 16, had won their first six 
games. Victories included decisions over the University of Virginia and rival Georgetown . . . 
Students and faculty explore avenues for dialogue during “Day of Dialogue” on December 
13 .. . Two GW alumni were named to Cabinet posts by President-elect Richard Nixon: 
David M. Kennedy, Secretary of the Treasury, and George Romney, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 


Research Explores Drug, Baboons, 
Mineral Deposits, Organ Transplants 


A vital, although often understated 
activity of a university is the large 
amount of research undertaken yearly 
and over several years by individual 
faculty members and research teams. 
The following summaries note several 
significant projects presently underway 
at George Washington. 


Parry 


Schilling 


Searching the world’s literature for 
references about the chimpanzee and 
the baboon is the object of two proj- 
ects being conducted by the Biological 
Sciences Communication Project at 
GW. Information compiled is sent to 
San Antonio, Tex., the site of the 
largest baboon colony in the world. 

When asked about the significance 
of the baboon and chimp in scientific 
research, Dr. Charles W. Shilling, Di- 
rector of the BSCP, explained that the 
baboon is ideal for testing drugs, cit- 
ing as an example, the drug thalido- 
mide, which is evidenced in the ba- 
boon, but does not usually appear in 
other animals. The chimpanzee, on the 
other hand, is used for central nervous 
system research. Those conducting re- 
search with these animals need all the 
available information about them. 

At this point, the retrospective re- 
search (research of material written in 
the past) has been completed. The staff 
is now searching current sources. 


Under a grant from the National Science Foundation, Charles Milton, Research 
Professor of Geology, is studying the physical and chemical properties of the min- 
erals of the Green River Formation, a vast deposit of rocks formed in an ancient 
lake some 40 million years ago. The Formation extends over 16,000 square miles 


in Utah, Wyoming and Colorado. 


The Green River Formation constitutes a national asset of almost inconceivable 
potential value estimated in trillions of dollars. It includes no less than three of 
the world’s greatest known reserves, each of a basic industrial commodity— 
petroleum, soda ash, and aluminum. The oil shale, yielding up to 50 gallons of 
petroleum per ton, is measured in hundreds of cubic miles and the soda ash and 
dawsonite beds extend over whole counties in the area. Soda ash is already a 
multi-million dollar industry in Wyoming, and the processing of oil shale and 
dawsonite is being studied in dozens of laboratories throughout the country. 

Professor Milton has been active in Green River mineralogical-petrological 


studies since 1952. 


A GW doctor, Gordon B. Avery, 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics, and 
his lab assistant, Carl Hunt, may help 
answer the question of how a mother 
carries an unborn child for nine months 
without rejecting it the way the body 
rejects other foreign organisms. The 
answer to that secret of nature may 
hold the key to increased success in 
organ transplants. 

Groups working in the United States 
recently identified at the second Inter- 
national Congress of the Transplanta- 
tion Society the different mechanisms 
that keep a mother from rejecting her 
embryo child, although they still do 
not know how the mechanisms work 
and the relative importance of each 
one. 

Dr. Avery and Mr. Hunt have iden- 
tified the natural barrier that separates 
a mother’s cells from those of embryo 
as the trophoblast, which are giant- 
sized cells that are major components 
of the placenta, which surrounds the 
unborn child. The mother’s body de- 
velops a “tolerance to cells” from the 
unborn child. 

Relating to transplantations of or- 
gans, it has been suggested that doc- 
tors could create a “tolerance” in the 
recipient’s body before the transplant 
by giving him injections composed of 
cellular matter from the donor. This 
tolerance would be created the same 


way vaccines create a tolerance to 
diseases such as influenza or measles. 


Preliminary returns of a study en- 
titled, “The Psychotropic Drug Acqui- 
sition and Use,” directed by Hugh J. 
Parry, a member of GW’s Social Re- 
search Group, indicate that about one- 
half of the adult population has had 
personal experience with psychotropic 
(mind-turning) drugs and a quarter 
use them regularly. Its base calcula- 
tion is that one-quarter of the adult 
population now takes them to sleep 
better, to stay awake more reliably, or 
to achieve some semblance of inner 
peace. The psychotropes are one group 
of mood-changing drugs. Another is 
the “hard” narcotics—heroin, cocaine, 
and morphine. The psychedelics, LSD, 
marijuana, etc., form a third. 

The “hard” mood changers are as- 
sociated with “urban slums, depressed 
minorities and organized crime,” said 
Dr. Parry. “The psychedelics go with 
avant-gardism, alienation and the re- 
volt of youth.” 

According to Dr. Parry, sociology 
can’t classify, as of now, the psycho- 
tropic users even though they vastly 
outnumber the other mood-changers, 
perhaps because psychotropic drugs 

~are legally available, with and often 


without a doctor’s prescription. 
(continued on Page 4) 
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Janet Travell, Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at GW, and White 
House physician for the late President 
Kennedy, has authored an autobiog- 
raphy entitled Office Hours: Day and 
Night. Published by the New Ameri- 
can Library in association with the 
World Publishing Company, the book 
will be released in January. 


Senate Opens Meetings 
To Campus Community 


A resolution permitting any mem- 
ber of the student body, faculty or ad- 
ministration to attend meetings of the 
University Senate was passed by the 
Senate on Nov. 8. Prior to the resolu- 
tion, Senate meetings had been limited 
to members (faculty representatives of 
each school and college of the Univer- 
sity), ex officio members and invited 
guests. The only students invited on a 
regular basis were the president of the 
Student Council and the editor of the 
student newspaper, the Hatchet. 

Student members of the Senate’s 
Student Relationship Committee did 
not feel, however, that the two students 
invited to the meetings were neces- 
sarily representative of the majority of 
GW students, and had requested that 
the meetings be opened so that any stu- 
dent could attend. 

Meetings of the Senate may still be 
closed by a majority vote on a motion 
to conduct business in an “executive 
session,” which would exclude all but 
elected and ex officio members. In ad- 
dition, the resolution provides that “the 
privilege of attendance may be with- 
drawn from anyone who does not con- 
duct himself in accord with the regula- 
tions of the University and the rules 
and by-laws of the University Senate.” 


GW Alumni Named to 
Nixon’s Cabinet 


President-elect Richard Nixon has 
named two GW alumni to his Cabinet 
and another as a liaison official. 

David M. Kennedy (LLB ’35; AB 
°37) was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Kennedy is a member 
of the University’s Board of Trustees. 
He is Chairman of the Board of Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company. He served as chair- 
man of President Johnson’s Commis- 
sion on Budget Concepts, 

George Romney (liberal arts stu- 
dent, °29-’30) is the new Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. His 
wife, Lenore, is a GW graduate. Mr. 
Romney, while president of American 
Motors, received an honorary degree 
from GW. 

Robert D. Murphy (LLB ’20, LLM 
28, LLD °58) is serving as liaison 
in foreign policy between the Johnson 
and Nixon Administrations. He is 
Chairman of the Board of Corning 
Glass International. 


Parenthetically GW 


The following articles summarize 
many of the new events at GW 
during the last several months. 


GW’s University Senate (the facul 
representative body) has passed a ré 
olution “to enable the University 
discipline its members.” 


The action was prompted beca 
GW “possesses no general stateme 
that enables it to discipline its mef 
bers, including as members of tl 
University all persons having a form, 
connection with the Universit 
The President and the Board ¢ 
Trustees had asked the Universi 


which the University can discipline 
members. 
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The resolution, as passed by th’ 
Senate, reads as follows: 

“Any member of the University . 

(a) who engages in conduct that 
reasonably obstructs teaching, 
search, and learning, or (b) who 
reasonably obstructs free access 
members or guests of the University 
to University buildings, or (c) wl 
disobeys general regulations of 
University or (d) who damages U 
versity property or injures membé 
or guests of the University, may 
punished for his conduct by dismis 
from the University, or by some less 
disciplinary action, through proć 
dures established within the Univers 
for the government of its members.” 


This resolution has been accepted į} 
University policy by President Ellid ? 
and endorsed by the Executive Co i 
mittee of the University’s Board 
Trustees. 


Sigma Alpha Mu fraternity voted 4 
Dec. 8 to end the traditional blackba_ 
system of rejecting potential membef 
The fraternity men felt that the a 
system, which denied an applicant 4 
mission if one fraternity man vot 
against him, lent itself to racial 
religious discrimination. 

Under the new rule, selection 
membership will be based on an op 
vote of 51 per cent of the brotherhod 
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The George Washington University 
Newsletter is published four times a 
year by the Public Relations Office of 
The George Washington University, 
Suite 1207, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


It is entered as Second Class postage 
at Washington, D. C. 


H. D. WINKLER 
Director of Public Relations 


BETSY OTT 
Editor 


The Newsletter is sponsored by the 
University and the General Alumni 
Association. 


| Children from the District of 
Columbia enjoy a Thanksgiving 
dinner sponsored for them by 
Alpha Phi Omega, a service 
fraternity at GW. 
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mi g, K. Morris, Chairman of the 
Yi University’s Board of Trustees, 
(talks with high school students 
{from Alexandria, Va. at a 
| High School Speech Discus- 
Jd sion Workshop,” held at GW 
ion December 6. More than 70 

high schools from the Washing- 

ton-Virginia-Maryland area par- 
th ‘icipated, 


Dabney Hibbert, a GW junior, 
was one of the bridesmaids in 
Julie Nixon's wedding on 
December 22. Miss Hibbert, 
| daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Hibbert of 
ashington, was one of Julie’s 
best friends during the years 
the Nixons lived in 
ashington, 


Hic “No Where Machine,” a yellow 
'cycle-sculpture created by a GW art Wf 
Student, was one of several pieces of art Œ 
Pas in a student exhibit in GW’s 
Dimock Gallery in November. 


Former GW Queens Discuss 
Campus Issues Of Their Time 


Where are our former Homecoming 
Queens, and what are they doing now? 

Responding to a questionnaire which 
included questions about the main 
issues during their campus years are 
former royal co-eds from 1933 to 
1966. 

Mrs. Harriet Atwell (Z.D.) Black- 
istone, Jr., of Chevy Chase, Md., 
Homecoming Queen in 1933, was grad- 
uated from GW with a BA in library 
science in 1934. A member of Mortar 
Board and active in several student 
activities, Mrs. Blackistone felt that 
“during the happy years when I at- 
tended GW, the majority of the stu- 
dents were thankful to be able to ob- 
tain a college education. Emphasis was 
on study and participation in the many 
interesting undergraduate activities.” 
Mrs. Blackistone is presently secretary 
for Demmie Blackistone and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

In 1938, Eleanor Sherburne, now 
Mrs. Eleanor Deming of Silver Spring, 
Md., wore the Queen’s crown. A psy- 
chology major at GW, Mrs. Deming 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Mortar Board, and was president of 
the Pan-Hellenic Council. She is pres- 
ently an administrative assistant to Op- 
erations Research, Inc., a survey-anal- 
ysis firm in Silver Spring. “Quite 
frankly,” wrote Mrs. Deming, “when I 
was in school I was not nearly as aware 
of ‘issues’ as are today’s teenagers— 
who incidentally, I feel are quite mar- 
velous.” 

Anne Thomas (Mrs. Morgan L. 
Tenny) of Garrett Park, Md., was 
graduated in 1941, the spring follow- 
ing her queenship. As she looks back 
after nearly 30 years, memories of 
campus issues seem pale in comparison 
with the war that was about to hap- 
pen. “The draft and world events over- 
shadowed everything else” her senior 
year. Mrs. Tenny, mother of four 
children, is currently a mathematician- 
systems analyst for the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. She majored in sta- 
tistics at GW. 

The post-war campus in 1948 is re- 
membered by Mrs. Lois Anne Veren— 
Queen Lois Anne Brackett. The 
mother of two boys, and a resident of 
Annandale, Va., Mrs. Veren received 
her degree in sociology in 1950. GW’s 
greatest problem during her stay was 
“assimilation of the younger college 
students with the returning GI’s of 
World War II.” Crowded classes and 
tense competition marked the academic 
life. The presence of the GI’s resulted 
in Mrs. Veren’s “putting forth more 
effort than I might have.” 

Anne Diffenderfer Dougherty, now 
of Bethesda, Md., was Homecoming 
Queen in 1949, graduating soon there- 
after with a BA in mathematics and 
art appreciation. She is now the mother 
of seven children. Mrs. Dougherty, 
agreeing with Mrs. Veren, wrote “that 
the most important concern of the stu- 


dents centered on the ability of the in- 
dividual to stay in college under ex- 
tremely intense competitive condi- 
tions,” generated in part by the “large 
influx of veterans.” 


The first Homecoming Queen of the 
“Fifties” was Barbara Gallagher, now 
Mrs. Charles E. Luscomb, of Portland, 
Conn. An English literature major, 
Mrs. Luscomb also noted the large 
number of veterans enrolled at GW. 
“Before graduation, however,” she 
wrote, “the Korean War had broken 
out and we all wondered if there would 
ever be peace again or if we were 
headed for another world war. The 
resolution of the matter, we felt, was 
out of our hands. We certainly painted 
no signs and did no marching; the vet- 
erans were tired of that.” 


Virginia Leetch Howard, Queen in 
1952, was graduated in 1955, with a 
BA in religious education. She worked 
in the U.S. Senate for eight years, and 
was active in Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s 
1964 presidential campaign. The prob- 
lems confronting today’s students are 
“the same type of social politics and 
national issues” as confronted students 
of Mrs. Howard’s time. The 1954 
school desegregation ruling was new, 
and the student government was de- 
bating the authority of the school ad- 
ministration and faculty over the stu- 
dent. Young men were struggling to 
maintain their grades in order to avoid 
fighting a war in Korea. Acutely 
aware of the horror of war, her class- 
mates, the “depression babies,” were 
grimly determined to get an education 
at all cost. 

Sheila Miller Tringe wore the Home- 
coming crown in 1965. A 1967 gradu- 
ate of GW with a major in English 
from the School of Education, she is 
presently a congressional secretary. 
She noted as highlights of the campus 
issues “the cafeteria and the student 
union food, continuing or discontinuing 
a football team, and discrimination 
during rush week.” She adds that “I 
am glad to see that this (discrimina- 
tion) is changing now and look for- 
ward to better black-white campus re- 
lations in the future as a result.” 


Homecoming Queen in 1966, the 
last to preside over a Homecoming 
football game, was Ellen Weber, now 
Mrs. Ellen Libby of Washington. A 
sociology major, Mrs. Libby is pur- 
suing graduate studies in rehabilita- 
tion counseling at GW, aiming for an 
MA in 1970. “Students in the mid-60’s 
were trying to define their roles as col- 
lege students in the nation’s capital— 
was it more worthwhile to picket in 
front of the White House or on the 
university campus?” Protesting on 
University policy “seemed relatively 
insignificant while hundreds of Amer- 
icans were protesting civil rights or 
the War in Vietnam in front of the 
White House or Capitol.” 
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Calvin D. Linton 


The University—where 
students are here to learn and 
faculty here to teach—is a 
“common enterprise,” says 
Calvin D. Linton, Dean of 
Columbian College, the 
undergraduate college of arts 
and sciences. “If people are 
beginning to doubt this, we 
should reassess and 
redetermine that our goals 
and objectives are really the 
same,” he added. Dean 
Linton was instrumental in 
organizing the “Day of 
Dialogue” for students and 
faculty in Columbian 
College. Related story, page 1. 


Dick Wolfsie Thomas M. Peery, M.D. 
For the first time since the 
University Hospital was 
opened in 1948, the 
pathology labs have all 


Dick Wolfsie, a senior from 
New Rochelle, N.Y., known 
to the campus community 
as author of the “Wolf's 
Whistle,” a column in been centralized on the 

the student newspaper, the north end of the 

Hatchet, and creator of the fourth floor. Coordinating 
campus humor magazine, the move was Dr. Thomas 
The Wig, recently added Peery, Professor of Pathology 
another feather to his jester's at GW’'s Medical School. 
cap by syndicating his Dr. Peery was recently 
humor column nationwide elected president of the 

in collegiate newspapers. American Society of Clinical 
Mr. Wolfsie organized the Pathologists. 

syndication with the help of 

former Hatchet editor 

Berl Brechner. 


Arthur S. Miller John A. Morgan, Jr. 
Adding an expertise on the Described by both students 
Constitution and the Supreme and faculty as an “alert, 
Court to the curriculum of cogent, thinker,” and adding 
the National Law Center, his own brand of dour 
Professor of Law Arthur S. enthusiasm to the student- 
Miller has been characterized faculty-administration 

by students as one of their triumvirate, is John A. 
favorite “legal advisers and Morgan, Associate Professor 
counselors” in and out of the of Political Science. Professor 
classroom. A professor who Morgan chairs the Student 
has written extensively on Life Committee, a student- 
several facets of law, faculty-staff committee that 
Professor Miller discussed recommends student policies 
the Abe Fortas nomination to the student council 
on a Washington radio and the President. 
station in October. 


Second Class Postage 
Paid at Washington, D. C. 
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Students, Faculty Strengthen 
Course Content In Sciences 


A joint effort by students and faculty to strengthen 
the content and application of several courses in var- 
ious GW science departments has produced new cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular programs which seem to 
better relate the subject matter studied to practical ap- 
plication in the world outside the classroom. 

Offering students the opportunity to complete three 
semesters of college chemistry in two, as well as afford- 
ing more individual attention because of the smaller 
class size, are two advantages of the special advanced 
placement class in chemistry. A third asset of the 
course, says its professor, Frederick L. Minn, is that 
topics can be discussed in greater depth by both stu- 
dents and the professor. 

Professor Minn described the lab work as following 
a different course from that usually associated with the 
sciences. “We don’t use a laboratory manual, but rather 
explore problems which the students work out them- 
selves, after we have discussed the best way to solve 
them.” Deviating somewhat from the usual tests con- 
ducted on chemicals, Professor Minn and his students 
have performed tests on such concoctions as beer and 
bleaching agents. Applying the standard test to de- 
termine the oxidizing power of an unknown substance 
on different brands of household bleaching agents, they 
have been able to calculate the economic value of many 
of the advertised products, he explained. 

Evidence of the interest sparked by this new ap- 
proach to chemistry is noted by the fact that several of 
the students enrolled are majoring in fields completely 
unrelated to the sciences. 

Citing progress made in similar areas in his depart- 
ment, Frederic Siegel, a member of the geology depart- 
ment, said “the students have worked as hard as the 
professors,” in strengthening the resources of the de- 
partment. He gave examples of students collecting 
specimens while on camping trips or traveling in foreign 
countries. 


“One student went to Mexico, talked with several of 
the country’s miners, bought them a little tequila, and 
returned with a specimen collection for us worth about, 
$5,000.” 

Geology professors and students have developed a 
special departmental library gleaned from the total 
offerings in the University Library, and a large amount 
of esprit de corps. In addition the students have set up). 
a furnished coffee lounge in the department where both 
professors and students from several departments can, 
gather to study or talk. 

Initiated as a geology students’ project and nowþi 
encompassing several science departments, the maga- 
zine, Matrix, is GW’s only inter-departmental science 
journal. With faculty assistance and encouragement, the? 
students publish each year the review of student re-þ 
search on both the graduate and undergraduate level. 
“We're now being quoted in several professional jour- 
nals,” said Professor Siegel. 

In the physics department, students this year have 
the opportunity of working as “apprentices” to research 
lab professors of their choice. Students will be per- 
mitted to work for four semesters, beginning with the 
junior year. 


Research Projects woninued trom Page 2) 


The psychotropic drugs which are intended to pr 
duce inner peace by tranquilizing the mind are th 
most popular. In 10 years their use has spread fro 
7 per cent of the population to 27 per cent. Sleep 
producing drugs are next in general use. The least used 
are the mind-stimulants. Dr. Parry called the sedatives 
and tranquilizers “down” drugs, and the stimulants) _ 
“up” drugs. The “down” drugs are more commonly 
used than the “up,” except among the young. 

The study is being conducted cooperatively with the 
Family Research Center of the Langley Porter Insti- 
tute, Berkeley, Calif., under a grant from the National) : 
Institute of Mental Health. :: 
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